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Micronesia is a multicultural society which must 
develop an educational system to ?ieet viable cultural options. The 
. society harmoniously blends Spanish, Oriental, German, and American 
influences in its language, racial structure , religion, and 
architecture-, ^but not in its 'educational system. Education has 
traditionally been tailored to the needs of l^he political or 
.religious authority in power rather than to an in tercultural 
c commitment. Education for self-identity will have to make 

accommodations with the contradictory contributions of past " ^ 
administering authorities as well as foster respect for indigenous 
institutions. A present shortcom^^ng of both theXformal and nonforaal 
educational systems is the stereo'^typing' of various minority cultures. 
To combat this problem, Micronesian schools should stress curriculum 
which incorporates material, on outer islanders, placing particular 
emphasi s o n biographies of : Micronesians whogih^ive achieved statur.e. On 
_ — the non formal level, ^ wider exposure of musepm collections, 

applications for grants for cultural preservation > and emphasis on 
the relevance of historical Micronesian sitfes' can encourage cultural 
\ pluralism. Micronesia has always been a multrcuttural society, and 
education must awaken to -fehis fact and conttibute to the building of 
a new social order. (Author/DB) 
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. EDUCATION FOR MORE THAN ONE CULTURE- 

FOSTERING. CULTURAL PLURALISM IN J-IICRONESIA 

*' 0 

. by 

• < Donald F. Smith 

^ ^ . In terms of Micronesian^ society, the whole has always been greater than' 
the sum of its parts. It has been a multi-cult,aral society since its early 
contacts With both Occidental and Oriental cul-tiures. Since the l6th century 
and even before, the island world has. known a succession of invaders. Spain'-s 
rule -from the :.6th to- the 19th century was terminated with the Spanish:American 
War. after which Germany occupied the islands. Japanese naval forces appeared 
in 1914 and ruled Micronesia until'world War II when the American period began. 
Each of these nations left its mark in language, racial stnicture. religion. 
a,nd architecture. Even today. Micronesia's informal education continues on 
many levels with western and Oriental' cultures on the peripWy."^- However, 
until recently, thi^ cultural. pluralism and persistence of antecedent cultural 
traditions has been allowed to lie dormartor has been ignored. Except for a 
few pioneer educators? Micronesian and American education have failed in most 
areas of the .curriculum to realize the implications and even' the advantages 
of this condition. " . ^ 

It is this speaker's premise that the Mcronesian eduaiional system in - 
the future must accentuat-^ riable cultural options for the children of the 
island world. Through both formal and informal institutions, students must 
be equipped to operate not only in mor6 than one language but also in more 
than one.culture. . Margaret f!.ad. in b.r work of over a- half -century ago. 



Visit the Je^ion1i^?n.f n '"r" ^= Australia and New Zealand 

n-ians P^^"^^?^^!^- Filipino workers interact with Micro- 

n lans iri the construction trades. Poachisjg by fishermen from Taiwan. KoreJ 
and Japan offers another dimension of cultural contact, albeit on a nesative 
scale involving violation of international Waters. a m.gativc 

Margaret Hill ■ 



succinctly stated the reason's for such options. The island people might be 
educated for "world mobility^ in one generation.: or they might be educated • 
to beco^ne "world mobile" over several generations. Only through such 
■eclecticism' on the part oi the ^acronesian educational system will Micronesia 
have the oppoitunlty at this stage in its development^to fulfill George S. ' 
Couiifs ch:xllenge to ' the schools to build a new social order. ^ For those who 
belong; to triculoui^al backgrounds (i.e. . mcronesian, Oriental, and Occidental) 
emphasis must be placed on belor^ing to all >three. appreciating ^ach. and find- 
ing that belonging to 'such tripartite cultures will be more rewarding than 
belongiiig to one. 

It is important .for every child, to have an appreciation of his group's 
cultural heritage. This strengthens his = self-image and provides him with an 
intrinsic motivation to achieve. It also encourages him to. appreciate his 
culture and contributions of oth«r groups. Yet gli^mpses of : the past indicate 
that colordal powers, including^ the United States, , have not recognized the 
cultural diversity present in mcronesia. Spanish educational efforts in 
the|Maxiin^ Islands spearheaded by the Jesuits indicats little understanding" 
and, appreciation, for the indigenous culture. Ilainly v:<^;-.c.rned with Christian- 
iziiig and prostylizing. they thrust Christian concepts upon the Chamorros of 
thel Mgrianas. "It was a planned and ruthless^estruction of a people who would 
no| . . . drop their traditional language and customs ... all these elements 
I . 

— T : 

. i 3 ^. ■ 

-Jill. ^^S'^+^oi?^^^^^ ""tu^r acquisition by the islanders of values, 

okills. and technology that will enable them to reasonably adapt to new ■ 
environments and surroundings. This would not only mean ability to use a 
cEturesr"^^' English, but would permit electives between the various 

• ' ■ ' x " 

l'9Z;9) ^S"^^^ Coming ^f Age in S^mn;, (New York: New Aneiric.ii Library. 

1 u /^^S''^^ ^""^f • ^are the Sch ools Build a Nev; Social Oraer? iNew iork: 
John Day Company, 1932).' ^ 3 ' ~- 



they must replace with Spanish customs."^ As time- went an. the - Chainorro culture' 
was obliterated, 7 with the people 'replacing their daily pattern of living with ' 
eleme^.<.s of a European cultUre. Considerirtg the length of time Spain occupied 
the islands, its legacy and devotion to cultural pluralism is not a proud one. 
While little evidence of the ancient Chamorro culture exists today, other than 
archeological remains, the Spanish p^resence is pervasive in the language, 
architecture, food, and customs of the Karianas people. 

_ Despite its short interlude in the islands, Germany's educational policies • 
made few intrusions and inrpadS into the various Micronesian" socieities. Follow-^ 
ing a. laissez-faire policy, German government efforts were meager with' minimal 
investments, thus leaving education in the hands of German Capuchin missionaries 
who replaced the Spanish padres. Evidence of the Gei^man presence is not completely 
lacking, however, with their missionaries still active at the local level in 
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the islands. 



While education under theJapanese was an important factor in the daily 
lives of the Micronesians, there/was little concern or respect for maintaining 
the various cultures side by si/e with the Japanese. The Micronesian educational 
system established by the Japanese was designed "to civilize the natives and make 
them, into loyal and economically useful citizens of the Japanese Empire. The 
curriculum also indicated a concerii for meeting the needs of Japanese soqiety 
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x> .^.^i^f^^^^ Antilla,"A History of the People of the'xrust Territory of the 

™ JS^Mg) ;''9lf"""°"-" '""^"""^"^^ Bi=3artatS;;,1,Jt. 
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+u destructive^ness of the Spanish educational policy was reflected in 

ftJr^^"r °^ natrilineal system as well as the loss of the art of 
boatbuilding and navigation skills so essential to an island people. 
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J' ^* ^^^her, "Japanese Schools for the Natives of Truk. Caroline I«>lands < 
Human Orgariizatlon . XXX (Summer I961), p. 8. aroime inlands. 
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rather than re.pect for l«lge„ous patterns. In r.port= of the Uagne -of 
Nations Mandate OoMnission, concern was voiced that .•■the currlculuM shewed 
that half the school progra. was devoted to the study of "the Japanese 'language. -1° 
In 1930. faie. Donnerrigg of the Oomolssion observed ihat texts used for Hloro- 
neslans contained material on Japanese history and Institutions and wondered 
Whether this was appropriate for the natives, ^e Japanese representative In ■ 
replying Indicated "Japan could hardly he ejected to foster In her ^.date the ' 
institutions Of European or American powers.-" PVo. these glimpse's It Is 
Obvious the ad^lnisten^ authority did not loo. favorably upon suggestions ■ . 
or recommendations that a »ore balanced view of Mlcrcneslan Institutions a^ 
previous foreign powers would be m the best Interest of the Island people'. 

^ A».rlcan efforts m education ..y be traced to the .ld-19th century when ' 
Protestant missionaries reached the ..-arshall and EastertrOaroUne Islands. UKe 
the SpaMsh. the legacy of the Boston Mission Is not one that fostered respect 
for «cronesla„ patterns of llfe.l^ Prlnarlly Interested m I^otestantUl^ 
the population, they depreciated and denlgated behavior they considered un- 
christian. ..^„y of their teachings were destructive of the core values In 
the island societies. Practices such as polyga^,' premarital sex, dancing, .nd ' 
clothing styles were denounced, moroneslans were t, become Christians and 
pattern their lives after western behavior. 

Since the 'Inception of the American period after World Var II, evidence 
indicates that- from time to ti„e efforts ad;i:^lsterlng authority" 

and other Individuals to preserve the Indlgenoas cultures. Admiral Wright, the 
first deputy high commissioner of the islands, stated that" the administration 



Jsland- UndJrr^ GovernBient , Annual Report of the Administration o/the 'sonth s... 

d.sian ao Under Japanese fen date ■r.-.-r +ho v / t ~ : rf- 

,2 ~" ^^^-^ (Japan Government, I926)., p/ 2647 
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policy should "provide schools with local teachers trained not to impose an 
...alien culture upon, their charges. "^^ Tfe Naval adiainlstration in 19^?. recogniz- 
ing its limitations in this. area, went a step further in- seeking advice of 
experienced educators, and set up the Advisory Committee on Education for Guam • 
and the Trust Territory of the Picific Islands'. Consisting of eighteen civilian 
educators, the Committee made many recommendations. ' The 'most interesting was a 
concern fdr social adkptation..Jie«couragement of 'self-respect for past achieve- 
ments and prevailing social practices through the use of indigenous traditions 
and arts as curriculum material. "^^ It is unfortunate, that difficulties ensued 
between the Advisory Committee and the Navy which led lo a phasing out of its 
effojrts. ' ^ 

. ^.^During the decade of the fifties', individual educators (responded to. the 
challenge with infrequent curriculum materials developed at the local level. 
The reasons for this development are best stated' in Yap Our Islands . The purpose 
of the-ixjOlTwas "a growing need to better understand, evaluate and preserve 
Yapese culture. "^^ Unfortuneately. material of this sort was few and far betv^een 
depending upon. the individual teacher's commitment to an intercultural dimension. 
Three Issues in Fostering Cultur al Pl uralism: Intra and Tnt.r cultural Dln..n..^ ■n. 

The future of Micronesia will depend to a large degree on how well the ■ 
formal and informal educational system fosters a respect for a new identity. 
Education for self-identity will have to make accommodations with the contra- 
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fh. P Vrr°^^^' Richard, U. S. Naval A dministration of the Trust Te^ 'i+.nV^ of 
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-"- ^Yap .Our Islands by the Ninth Grade Intermediate School, 1955-1956 (Yan 
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dictory,oo„trmtlo„3 of past aa.l„feterlns authorltUs as „.u as foster respect' 
for indleenous^ institutions. „,^tever the strategies and steps ta.e„ to deveZop • 
a .ultioultural.ourriculu., the issues should generate controversy a„ong mcro- 
nesians.as they .re-exa:.ine the shortcoMngs of the present education program, 
^he schools „ust insure th.t a telahce of all ethnic group contritions hlend , 
well in the curriculum. Three of the issues that mcronesiaa and American 
educators- might address themselves to are stereotyping, self-concept, and religion.- 

A Shortcoming of loth the formal and informal educational s'ystem which 
passes.unchallenged is the present stereotypic of the various minority oult^es 
in the facronesian setting. Particularly disquieting is the omission of the . 
strength, and cultural contributions that the outer islanders impart to the 
• to^l mcronesian culture. .Mcrone'sians in the district centers have 'widely-held . 
misoinceptfons regarding outer .islanders. Ho„ „ny times have I hiard residents 
in the urban centers describe the outer islanders with statements such as "they - 
dres. differently," ,they spea. differently." Such stereotypi'ng carries over . 
and is reinforced In daily life where outer islanders are conslddered less, ' 
desirable workers and idlers in comparison with center residents. Consequently, ■ , 
. such stiteotyping places them in a^mlnority position making it difficult for the, 
to find employment in the centers.' .TMs lack of acceptance can be fou«l also " 
1-n Housing, where they are accused- of living in less desirable or slum areas 
and being olanlsh. Yet. this is due to the fact they are consMered outsiders ' ' 
and find It dlfflcuU to secure actuate -hcpslng at reascnalbe rates elsewhere. ■ 
Once in the district center, outer IslaMers are referred to in negative terms ' 
such as "backward," "dirty," and numerous other stereotypes. These examples 
reflect the failure of the formal and informal education systems to combat ^ 
Stereotyping/ \- / 

7 . ■ / 
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Through incorporating mterial on outer islanders in the' curriculum, the 
sc^hools Will make a thrust toward co.batlng this stereotyping thus insurilg • \ 

that proper understanding ofthese'people and their contributions Will be. • 
acknowledged. Micronesians. particularly urban residents, should become more 
se'nsitive to their mo;e traditional cousins who still retain\ndJ:ring values 
that strengthen island societies. In their continuing ,uest for identity, it' ' 
• is the outer island socieities that ma^ well hold the "key to se3,f -identity. ' 
. mcronesians seeking identity and improving their self-concept should 

begin With programs ir, the schools which stress the success story, the hero. 
the achievements of Micro nesians. Research indicates a direct link -between'a 
learner's self-concept and his academic achievement. By including a unit on . 
biographies of Micronesians that have achieved: stature , a step will have l5een . 
taken in the direction of increased self -awareness and identity. .' 
. ^ The final dimension this presentation focuses- upon i3 Micronesia's contact 
With numerous religious orkani.ations. J^Lcronesia at this staga in its evolu/ 
tion has a chance .:to develop a positive and active curriculum in .which students 
can learn of the impact of various religious groups on their' cultures. By 
examining the contributions of these religions^ Micronesia has a chance to be' ' 
pluralistic toward the contributions of each.-"-^: 

Strategies ■ . 

In attempting to foster cultural diversity and inculcate pride in being 
Micronesian. all viable options through the. formal and informal educational • 
system should be considered. In the formal school setting this might entail 
changes in the instructional 'program includingP 



1. Integration of mterials relating to the outer. islanders, pbrtraying 
their accomplishments and achievements in a positive, light and reflecting the 
strengths of traditional institutions and patterns of life worthy of preservation 
in Micronesia. 17 In the devolopment of such material it is suggested that one 
pitfall ;to avoid is the produ_ction of uninspired materials. One recommen4atibn 
would be to have the Trust Territory Department ohEducation and the University \ 
...of -Hawaii perform the task of revising existing materials or creating new 
■ materials that are not biased or limited in scope. Modest funding from the 
Hicronesian or Federal government could ;nake "seed money'' available to publishers ' 
to create books and . other material considered a financial risk without such an 

incentive. - / ■ 

■ 

; 2. Biographies of Micronesians. ' Studying the livfes of successful islandLs 

n^y help mcronesians in their identity search by showing they belong in a signi- 
ficant way to. their society. Examples of those who have lived successfully in 
different cultures and have selected the. test, from each while at- the same time ■ 
remaining islanders/worthy of consideration. This revo^lution. in ^cronesian 
.awareness m3ght begin through identification' with contemporary leaders such as 
Tosiwo Nak?.yama. a leadihg advocate of independence; the fiery young orator 
Oscar Rasa,- and successfixl businessmen such, as Raymond Setik and Jo^e Tenorio. 
Returns in increased ego strength might also be accomplished by studying the 
writings 6f "carl-y,i'ne. Micronesia's leading intellectual Iho has. challenged his 
people to be awari of their past.. These and other Micronesians in the arts 
education, .and sciences are worthy of inclusion in the curricula. 



107^.^ Th^ the Isles of the Pacific." National Geo.crr.p hi . Vol. 146 (Decemter 
1974). The navigator Hipour from Satawal reflects ^eat. credit on t ,e SoltL 
Islanders' navigation skills. "What has been preserved- here is not o^Lv^Si 

Sel^S.t°a'ins '^^^^^^ of^nco.ted g^e^at^o^ns o^f^^e''^ 

great captains of all nankind," 
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3. Microncian cultural contacts Kith cutsldc societies through reunion " 
Students Should study and have , right to learn of- the Impact or religlon on ■ - 
their cultures, mcrcnesia has a chance in this area of plcneeri^ am develop- 
ins a positive curriculum In „h^ch religion Is recognised and studied m an open 



manner. ° / .^"^ 
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-. ^ Incorpor^ for^lizlng, and Institutionalizing the strength, of various : 

. cultures throu^ the education 3,sten Is perhaps a .etho^t» questioned. This 
-y Ut^ he ^.ndled through infernal .cans. While this paper „lll not atte.pt : 
. to cover this aforoach in detail, a closer look 'at the contrihutlons and roles ' ' 
that-^u-s'.uns, sdch as-those In Palau and Yap, and collections found In other 
' districts , Might play m fostering cultural pluralism shluld 1. exa.ined .ore - 
Closely. The inpact of the .atloral Historic Preservation Act', „hlch has l.en ' 
amended to .a.e the T^st Territory ellgihle L Federal planning funds and 
preservation g^nts, also holds out excellent/potential for cult^al. preservation 
; Already the federal progra. lists forty-four mcronesian sites. Including pre- 
historic Ohai^rro settlements on Salpan, the rock Islands of. Palau, the , site of 
, a 1910 Ponapean retelllon against the Ger«.ns, the underwater fleet In Truk, the 

Island^home in Yap of "His Hajesty O'Keefe " and a lOlR r 

■! 3 " ^eeie, ana a 19I8 Japanese typhoon' memorial 

, m the, Marshails. Also Included are World War II battlegrounds such as Bloody 
Nose Ridge in Pelelieu. Eonzai or Suicide Cliffs on Salpan. as veil as the last 
Japanese commnd post and'the '^il where Amelia Earhart ^Tfttd to have heen 
imprisoned. ^'it Is quite possible nhjt the most promising route toward • 
, ="^^--l>l-lis. in the islands can ^ ac^^^^^^^^ ' 
less Wli.ed educational institutions, such as those orie fly touched upon aW. 
. ^ In conclusion. Micronesia has always. been a .ulti-cultural society, and it 
is ti^e.that education awaked, to'this fact'\nd contributes to t^e bxilldlng^fV 
■a new social order in the island setting. \ ' • 

. " — - — . . " A. - ^ 



